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There shall rise from this exulting sound of voices — 
A firmer faith than that our fathers knew, 
A deep religion which alone rejoices 


In worship of the Infinitely True. 
Adapted from Lewis Morris’ poem, 
“Brotherhood” 1833-1907 
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B For the first time, this semester finds vet- 
erans in the minority among entering stu- 
dents: figures like 30% veterans at Columbia 
and 48% at Pitt are typical. The grim figures 
of veteran withdrawals are also something new 
this vear, with wretched housing and the im- 
possibility of paying for food with GI Bil! 
money as the two greatest causes. Pray that 
this whole GI Bill college plan—the most 
prophetic idea, potentially, of the whole war 
era—won't dither away in a_ too-little-&-too- 


late atmosphere. 


B The double spiral of price rise and wage 
rise leads the Department of Labor to shrug 
that the average factory worker now is worse 
off than six years ago when he was getting 
$20 a week less in wages. One student as he 
left campus wryly remarked that he had 
become less concerned about a sheepskin than 
about a few slices of what had been inside it. 


B&B Quoth the busy Egyptian mummy: “Sorry, 
can't nfake it. I'm pressed for time.” (This 
crack, I fear, being almost as old as the 


ramids too.) 


B Just before school started in September at 
University of Georgia, the College of Educa- 
tion had a week's pre-planning conference at 
which all faculty and a number of students 
sat down to plan campus activity and even 
curriculum. Dean Aderhold said that since 
Georgia public school faculties are now re- 
quired to meet a week in advance to map out 
their year’s program, the College of Educa- 
tion should set the pace. Sounds great, this 
business of students setting up their own 
courses. Ah, this is that American freedom 
of put-and-take which makes us seem in Eu- 
rope quite madcap and irreverent of formal 
authority. 


B One result of our urban newspaper pro- 
gram may be traced in the story of a pro- 
gressive school in Greenwich Village where 
the teacher asked pupils what they wanted to 
be when they grew up. Fireman, aviator, po- 
liceman, etc., were the answers until she 
came to a mild, bespectacled lad. “Chester, 
what do you want to be when you grow 
up?" “A sex maniac,” he replied with con- 
viction. 


B To fourteen seminaries this fall, thirty 
European students from nine countries come 
for a year in America, their way paid by the 
World Council of Churches to promote inter- 
national amity of faith. 171 such scholarships 
have been awarded since the War. . .. 700 
Germans have been convicted of war crimes 
by the AMG, almost 300 of these executed. 
. In Robert Frost’s new book of poems, 
The Steeple Bush, 1 find this wry quatrain: 


Having invented a new Holocaust 

And been the first with it to win a war, 

How they make haste to cry with fingers 
crossed, 

King’s X—no fair to use it any more! ... 


B The cynical meaning of Armistice Day 
as betokening a mere agreed “lull’’ hos- 
tilities, seems more immediate this year than 
ever. . . . Last month we had an American 
ammunition ship enroute to Greece, our Army 
reported, loaded with a cargo of mines, mor- 
tar shells, and hand grenades. . . . Robert 
Root writes memorably from Europe: “‘There 
is in Europe a dismal swamp of  se!fishness 
and national hate and materialism and dis- 
honesty—but then it was that way 10 years 


ago. One 1s always surprised how 
money-grubbing and lusting and_ superfiejg) 
ity, and also kindness, go on as if nothing 
cataclysmic had happened. If Europe resis. 
the reformers, she also resists decay. Her cy, 
ture, for good or bad, has staying power,” 


B&B Delegates from Oslo and the other gather. 
ings of world Christians come back with the 
exultation of the Psalmist: “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwel 
together in unity!”’ No satisfaction is deeper 
no group serenity so good and _ pleasant x 
when the Lord Christ stands in the midst g 
a group, even in this murky and lurid dy 
of history. | 


J.0.N. 


Whe Wrote 


What tall, spare A. T. MOLLEGEN, pro- 
fessor at Virginia Theological Seminary, said 
at the big Interseminary Conference last June 
was so memorable we asked him to write us 
an article (q.v.) on the same topic. ... An- 
other Episcopal author, ALMUS M. THORP, 
is at St. Stephen’s in Columbus, Ohio, where 
he works among OSUniversitarians. 
The Quaker angle on worship comes from 
DON STANLEY, a biology senior at Earlham 
College in Indiana. ... A drama major, °47, 
at Northwestern, GLORIA LOVE shows her 
fecling for drama in her view of worship. ... 
MARIE ADAMS has gone back to resume her 
Methodist mission work, largely among. stu- 
dents, in Peiping, China, where she _ had 
notable success before the war... . As son of 
the YM secretary at U of Georgia, E. PRATT 
SECREST now rests on his own record as a 
journalism major °47, delegate to Oslo last 
summer, and Chairman of the Southern 
Region of NICC. ... At literary Middlebury, 
in Vermont, BARBARA BISHOP is a lively 
poetry-writing jumior. ... HERMENA WAIT, 


whose moving picture of Oslo is just wha 
we wanted, is a student at Randolph-Macon jp 
Virginia. . . . For balanced reporting of 
so partisan an event as the NSA confab 
HOYT PALMER, Presbyterian minister noy 
heading the YMCA’s wide-reaching Prep 
School Movement, 1s also just what the Edit 
Board asked tor. . . . Catty-corner from Hoyt’ 
office in 347 Madison Avenue is that of smiling 
EDWARD G. CARROLL, ex-chaplain who’ 
doing a country-wide student YM_ program 
job just now. . . . FERN BABCOCK not on! 
wrote the classic “A New Program Book’ 
(which soon gives Way to a new New one), but 
directs much of NICC program on campuses 
from the YW castle on Lexington Avenue. .,. 
PHILLIPS P. MOULTON left his Universit 
Christian Mission executiveship this past sum 
mer, and is busy now with new manrita 
felicity in New York and a Ph.D. in New 
Haven. . . . We lament the return of WIN. 
BURN T. THOMAS next February to Japan 
for as head of the Student Volunteer Move. 
ment and our world news editor, Tommy’ 
been magnificent: more eulogy & details fol 


low next month. 
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By A. T. MOLLEGEN 


E.. economic order is sick. Expert 
economists tell us so in many ways, but 
one does not have to be an expert econ- 
omist to be aware of the sickness and 
all economists do not admit it. Our 
malady was evident betore the war 
in the symptoms of uninvestable capt- 
tal surpluses, inability to distribute our 
products when they were desperately 
needed by many in our own country, 
increasing unemployment and mass 
poverty, and increasingly necessary re- 
liance upon State regulation, expendhi- 
tures and planning. Nothing essential 
was changed by the war. The sickness 
will inevitably reassert itself although 
its appearance 1s postponable to vary- 
ing degrees. The religious interpreta- 
tion of our complacency which is 
haunted by a sense of coming catastro- 
phe is that “we put far away the evil 
day and cause the seats of violence to 
come near” (Amos). To ignore the 
transient character of our present pros- 


perity is idolatry. To continue to live 


by the illusion that we are not sick 
will be to become mortally sick. 

We are politically sick. The elector- 
ate prefers short-sighted optimism in 
its leaders and immediate gains in its 
standard of living to realistic, long- 
range statesmanship. The coming de- 
pression will precipitate the same in- 
creasing cleavage between right and 
left that characterized the European 
democratic countries before the war 
and that appeared in the depression 
years of our pre-war period. Inflexibil- 
ity on both sides will be disastrous 
finally, and inflexibility is the eternal- 
izing of the temporary. 

Internationally, our nation is the 
most powerful force in the world. Yet 
it is feared by the non-communist 
world only a little less than the Soviet. 
We seem to be too isolationist to play 
a consistently responsible role in world 
affairs, yet too uncritical of ourselves 
to be properly afraid of infecting the 
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Cure Society 


In distraught times students can study 


out and live out a cure for civilization 


European and Asiatic societies with 
our old maladies. We seem, as a na- 
tion, to be too selfish to discipline our- 
selves to the degree necessary in offer- 
ing the world a truly democratic al- 
ternative to communism. So far, we 
have seemed poised between the choice 
of an imperialism which will support 
fascist powers in other countries, and 
an irresponsibility which leaves the 
world to Soviet penetration and domi- 
nation. 

To deal with our sickness, we have 
many resources. There is our demo- 
cratic heritage with its great mo- 
mentum, our tremendous wealth in 
Mature, our industrial power, our 
youthful stamina as a nation, the rea- 
sonableness of all men who can tran- 
scend their immediate interests, the 
opportunity of a democratic State to 
balance the interested forces which it 
leaves relatively free to press for their 


own benefits, the sting of necessity 
without which no change comes—all 
these are immediate resources. Their 
use shall not be enough forever in the 
battle against the collapse of free insti- 
tutions and the coming of interna- 
tional war. 


Secularism Is the Sickness 


Secular means without religion. A 
secular society is one which under- 
stands and governs itself in terms of 
its own resources. Secularism believes 
in the self-sufficiency of man. It is a 
dimension in which life is lived with- 
out understanding the heights of God, 
the depths of sin, the miracle of re- 
demption by Christ and the Cross, and 
the joy of the new man in Christ who 
has a unique fellowship with God and 
with those who share his faith. 

Our society is predominantly secular 
for many reasons. Its secularism is due 


/ 


White in The Akron Beacon Journal 


Who can put life back into hard modern culture? Christians? 
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in part to the Church’s inability to 
communicate its faith and life to the 
world, and the Church should be ready 
to confess its failure. In our time, how- 
ever, it is also true that the cultural 
mind is so deeply secular that even the 
secularist who would open himself to 
Christianization has a difficult time. 


Some actual experience, however, in- 
dicates that it takes the modern intel- 
lectual about three years to understand 
Christianity enough to accept or reject 
it even when he is willing to read and 
think sympathetically about it, and 
discuss it in twice-a-month full evening 
sessions. About one-third of this time 
is given to removing misconceptions 
about Christianity. (For instance, it 1s 
widely believed that Christianity means 
that by divine revelation God com- 
municates propositional truth to hu- 
mans by a kind of mechanical mental 
telepathy.) The other two-thirds of the 
time are spent in mastering the con- 
tent of Christian doctrine and ethics 
in such a way as to enter into the ex- 
perience which they describe. The 
great Christian doctrines of the Incar- 
nation, Man, Redemption, the Church 
and the Consummation must be under- 
stood as they are experienced, and ex- 
perienced as they are understood. They 
must seep their way into the life of 
the typical secularist although there 
may come a point at which they break 
in with sudden, discontinuous action. 


This exposure to Christianity pro- 
ceeds almost in direct proportion to 
the relevance with which Christianity 
is presented to the personal life of the 
individual or to the contemporary 
world situation. Often the light which 
Christianity throws upon our eco- 
nomic, political and international pre- 


dicament is more effective in disclos- 
ing the truth and power of Christianity 
than its illumination of personal situa- 
tions. Often the reverse is true. Al- 
ways there is an interplay between the 
personal and social aspects of Chris- 
tianity’s relevance. 


Example: Our View of Society 
and Man 

One of the points at which secular- 
ism and Christianity clash is in their 
view of human society. Christianity 
understands that St. Paul’s word, “in 
Adam all die” applies to civilization 
and its institutional forms as well as to 
persons. The Apostle did not mean ab- 
stract biological death, of course, but 
concrete human death. Sin is the sting 
of biological death, but the cause oi 
human death. Sin, the essence of which 
is self-exaltation (pride), is the pri- 
mary element in the kind of death 
which is peculiar to humans and to 
human goods and institutions. Chris- 
tians are able to accept this sintul mor- 
tality of men and social formations be- 
cause death has the character of divine 
judgment in the context of God's re- 
demptive activity. It is a divine surgery 
in which sin may be carved out and 
health given. One must believe that 
“in Christ shall all be made alive” 
before one really believes that “in 
Adam all die.” The true gravity of a 
sickness unto death can be faced only 
when one has a true remedy. 

Without the remedy, the temptation 
to minimize or to ignore the sickness 1s 
almost irresistible. Christianity is in 
profound agreement with Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh when 
the chief character is alone free from 
illusions by the inexorable execution 
which he faces. But Christianity has 
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a new lite beyond human possibility, 
one raised into being by God. Humay 
history can participate in the resurree. 
tion of Christ by community with him, 
Secularism is without this dimension 
of living and can be realistic aboy 
mortality only at the price of despai: 
which distorts the realism. 


Secularism, theretore, falls into ong 
of two forms of idolatry or into despair 
The most popular form of idolatry jg 
the naive belief that its own particy. 
lar culture, nation and social instity. 
tions are immortal. The less popula 
form of idolatry believes that the pres. 
ent culture, nation and institutions may 
be reformed into, or displaced by, ever. 
lasting realities through the knowledge 
and effort of man. In both cases, idol 
try is self-deification. Capitalist cultur 
claims an infinitely improving life fo, 
itself and communism believes that jt 
form of society is the final and cop. 
tinuing Utopia. Idolatry worships diy. 
inized projections and_ enlargement 
of the worshippers. It can judge others 
but it cannot judge itself. For this very 


clear and simple reason secularism can @ 


not save western civilization. 


In contrast, Christianity understand © 
the sinful mortality of all cultures, na | 


tions and social forms. It prevents self. 
deification. God, who brings ultimate 
criticism (judgment) and _ asks for 
drastic transformations of the reforme 
and revolutionist as well as the con 
servative, gives new forms of life a 
the old forms are perishing. God, and 
God alone, can save. 


Thus there is an ultimate resource: 
the use of all human resources infused 
with the dimension of Christianity 
Christianity has never demonstrated 
its power to save a special society from 
impending decay or _ self-destructive 
schism. Nor has it promised that t 
will so save the world. God must k 
loved for Himself, and His ends served 
because they are His ends. We canne 
make him a deus ex machina to sa 
a society which we cherish and enjor 
It is true, nevertheless, that the lov 
and service of God on the part of? 
large number of people in a_ soci 
conditions that society at every poitl 
and gives it a flexibility by which ne 
forms of life may replace those whid 
are perishing. History can_participat 
in eternal life by death-and-resume 
tion, by offering itself to God for hi 
judgments and _ transformations. 
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Discussion of worship is not, of 
course, for those who doubt the ex- 
istence of God or the truth of the In- 
carnation. It is meant for those who 
do believe in God, who feel that wor- 
ship is indeed worthwhile, much to be 
desired, but are not sure how best to 
go about it. And if worship is the 
highest activity of man’s spirit, we shall 
expect to find it difhcult. But if it is a 
part of our common Christian duty, 


we shall also expect to find that there 


are avenues leading to worship for all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

How shall we find words for wor- 
ship? Or shall we try to do without 
any words at all? 

We know that in its essence worship 
is formless: “God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship Him must worship in 
spirit and in truth.” 
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Vespers, Oberlin Chapel. 


Understanding Worship 


Hurried, hectic campus life makes worship a “necessity 
for survival” spiritually. Students and leaders point to 


But we are not pure spirit, as God 
is. We have a body and a mind; and 
if these are not brought into the atti- 
tude of worship, they will hinder the 
spirit’s approach. The body must be 
quiet and in reverent posture; the mind 
must be taught to aid the spirit in 
preparation for prayer. 

Perhaps a word of warning is in 
place here. There is a nature-mysticism 
which is litthe more than a dreamy 
exercise of our aesthetic faculties, com- 
bined with a touch of gratitude to God 
the Giver of all good things. There is 
also a restful sense of protection from 
external cares and worries which some 
of us feel when we enter a dimly 
lighted church. Both these experiences 
are helpful in their way, and not to be 
despised; but they are not worship. 
Worship is an energy: the very heart 
of it is an act of giving. We offer our- 
selves to God just as we are, with our 
likes and dislikes, our passions and 


aspects which have become real to them 


our prejudices, and all those thoughts 
which are not yet brought into captiv- 
ity to His service. We are making an 
effort after complete unity of purpose 
within His will; and this is bound to 
be difficult. 

The great mystics knew this well. 
St. Augustine passed through many 
years of discipline before he came to 
the great day at Ostia, when he seemed 
to enter into the very joy of the Lord. 
The author of the Scale of Perfec- 
tion tells us of a “journey to Jeru- 
salem” to which “we may not come 
without great dis-ease and much tra- 
vail.” St. Theresa likens our first et- 
forts after prayer to the drawing up 
of a. bucket from a deep well by a 
windlass: and often enough when we 
get it to the top there is nothing in it 
but earth and stones. If we would 
worship we must be ready for “ghostly 
work, and bodily also when need is,” 


as The Cloud of Unknowing puts it. 
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We can make our petitions and in- 
tercessions walking or working; but 
this form of prayer needs concentra- 
tion. We must have a place and time 
where we can be really quiet and un- 
disturbed. Everyone must choose for 
himself, according to his circumstances 
and natural bent. Some find it easier 
to be free of distraction, alone with 
God, in their rooms; some in church, 
and some out in the open. 

The simplest forms are always the 
best; and perhaps one of the most com- 
plete forms of worship is the simplest 
of all. It is just to kneel down and 
after a few moments of quiet concen- 
tration of thought to say with full in- 
tent of heart and mind, “We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we glorify Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee tor Thy great 
glory.” Here we praise God not tor 


anything that He has done but simply 
for what He is—for His great glory. 
No one can do much better than that. 
Such acts, enclosed in longer or shorter 
periods of silence, are one with the 
adoration of the saints. If we can hold 
ourselves in that attitude of spirit for 
only a few minutes at a time, we shall 
find ourselves quieted and strengthened 
for our next task. 

Or we may say over very deliber- 
ately and slowly (by preference trom 
memory, not reading from a_ book) 
some well-known hymn or psalm otf 
praise, trying to make each work our 
own. This sounds easy; but these sim- 
ple ways are not quite so easy as they 
seem. It is just that full intent of heart 
and mind, that concentrated silence, 
which most of us find so difficult. 

Do not trouble if these exercises 


As I see worship, it is that medita- 
tion and fellowship of spirit with 
Spint which gives life meaning and 
purpose, confined by neither time nor 
space, but only by men’s attitudes and 
values. It is the conscious relationship 
of the individual soul and God, real- 
ized experientially, which enables us 
to find in triumphant and dedicated 
life the great sacrament which tran- 
scends all symbolic sacraments. 

Consider the social situation of con- 
gregational worship. Through symbol- 
ism, ideas and emotions are translated 
into our world of sense impressions. 
Symbols thus achieve real value for us 


discussing liturgical worship 
most people seem to be under the mis- 
apprehension that prayer is something 
we as individuals do to God. But in 
reality prayer (worship) is the love, 
or adoration of God, and God can 
only be loved by and through ourselves 
with his own love. Our souls are like 
mirrors, reflecting the sun of God. 
Thus prayer does not originate in hu- 
man consciousness; it is what God does 
using ourselves as a medium, and it 
is our active sharing in and participa- 
tion in God’s own love and lite. 

In other words, Christian prayer 1s 
man’s entering into the eternal life ot 


the Holy Trinity. Thus we find St. 
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as vehicles for understanding. Yet we 
need always to bear in mind that sym- 
bols are arbitrary things, having only 
instrumental value and subordinate in 
importance to the primary values to 
which they relate. There are three main 
forms of symbolism of worship in the 
Christian tradition: liturgy, sermon, 
silence. Any one or combination of 
these may be stimulating toward wor- 
ship, but is not in itself an act of 
worship. The real crux of this symbol- 
ism in corporate or individual wor- 
ship is the personal answer each 
thoughtful person gives to the ques- 
tion: “Is this form of worship best as- 


Paul saying in Galatians 4: 6—“And 
because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” We wor- 
ship the Father as, and with (or in 
the name of) the Son, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. It is just as if we 
were to take an electric circuit—man 
is the bulb, the Father and the Son 
are the two poles, and the Holy Spirit 
is the current. 

This basic truth is exemplified in 
the Liturgy. For it is here that it re- 


seem beyond your present attainment, 
because they would not seem “real” to 
you. They are not unreal, if in any way 
they represent your heart’s desire. Yoy 
have placed yourself, impertect as you 
are, in the presence of Reality: you 
have worshipped God with the “true 
lovely will of your heart.” Persevere in 
these or other ways which you may find 
helpful; and there will come to you a 
release and refreshment of spirit that 
you can find no other way. This effort 
after silent worship will lead you out 
into the great open spaces where the 
Love that “moves the sun and moon 
and all the other stars,” as Dante said, 
is eternally at work, eternally at rest, 
Reprinted by permission of — the 
Forward Movement, 412 Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, from 
their Guide No. 4. Christian 
Worship. Personal and Corporate. 


sisting me to realize experientially a 
triumphant and radiant lite? Does it 
enable me to share the life and atti 
tudes of Jesus of Nazareth?” 

My own answer (a_ personal one) 
can be summed up concisely: There is 
great beauty in liturgies such as those 
in the Book of Common Prayer, Com. 
mon Worship, etc. There are also great 
sermons—historic and contemporary-- 
which help me find my hierarchy of 
values. But, in the simplicity of mo 
ments of sil/ence—tound in the worship 
of many churches, but most character- 
istically in the Society of Friends 
find it easiest to be attentive to the 


intimations of the still small Voice. 
Don Ervin Stanley 
Earlham ‘48 
(Biology major 


ceives concrete and corporate expres 
sion. It is concrete, a physical as well 
as a spiritual action, because we hu 
mans are both body and soul, and we 
cannot give ourselves wholly to God 
unless our worship is physical as wel 
as spiritual. It is a corporate expression 
because human beings cannot—and do 
not—live in isolation. They are mem 
bers of society and they must give 
themselves to God as such. A hermtt 
may work out a way of life which 8 
satisfactory to himself, but the whol 
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motive principle centers in the self, 
and he achieves little for the common 
good. So it is with a spiritual or an 
‘ntellectual hermit. Lite and the great 
truths o! life are not so made that 
we can successfully refuse to share 
them. 


Liturgical worship is also Trinita- 
rian, because the Mass, the centre of 


our devotional life, is the action of 
Christ and in it we worship God as 


“At Vespers, when we can _ forget 
our daily cares and feel an identity out- 
side our own lives, we gain a sense of 
the greatness of the framework within 
which we live. We feel the constant 
presence of that framework, and we 
try to find our place within it, know- 
ing that other men are doing the same 
and feeling their oneness with us... . 

“To us, Vespers is a symbol of the 
attitude we hold toward life and _ to- 
ward that part of life which is Ober- 


lin. We derive from this community 


What is it to worship? The late 
Archbishop Temple puts it in a mag- 
nificent sentence: “To worship is to 
quicken the conscience by the holiness 
of God, to teed the mind with the 
truth of God, to purge the imagina- 
tion by the beauty of God, to open the 
heart to the love of God, to devote the 
will to the purpose of God.” 

“To quicken the conscience by the 
holiness of God”: We are people of a 
very easy conscience. Many of our 
judgments are ready-made for us by 
others. We are for those things which 
our crowd—whether the nation, the 
college or good old Delta Chi—is for; 
we are set against whatever it is set 
against. We desperately need some- 
thing to reveal clearly to us how fright- 
tully partial our judgments are. This 
“something” must necessarily be out- 
side us, beyond us, not of this world. 
Where, then, shall we turn? Where, 
but to the worship of God in Christ? 
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Christ and 6y Christ’s action. The 
Office, or liturgical recitation of the 


Psalter, is the worship of the Father 
with the words of the Spirit. 


We must realize that the central fact 
of Christianity is the etefnal union of 
man with God—it does not exist mere- 
ly to make us better morally, or to 
bring before us the needs of our fel- 
low-humans, though it will do that as 
a corollary if we give ourselves wholly 


of devotion a thankfulness for all that 
has been given us and an inspiration 
to make each daily task an expression 
of good will through which the spirit 
of unity will be established in men for 
all time.” 

These are the words of dedication in 
the 1947 Hi-O-H1, college yearbook at 
Oberlin. The worship services reterred 
to are jointly sponsored by the YMCA 
and YWCA of Oberlin College and en- 
tirely student led. A joint committee 
from the two Associations does the 
planning and takes care of all arrange- 


He, and no one else, can bring us to 
our knees in repentance for our pride 
of self and race and nation. He, only 
He, can refashion our silly, partial 
judgments. His alone is the holiness 
that by its awful power can quicken 
our easy conscience 

“To feed the mind with the truth of 
God”: Our principal work at college 
and the university is “to feed the 
mind.” But, with what? With right 
learning to be sure, yet right learning 
involves tar more than the thorough 
study of one or two minor aspects of 
lite. Right learning is whole learning. 
It is concerned with lite in its totality, 
with the meaning and ways otf all 
nature, man and God. What is the 
natural world? What is man? In the 
classroom you will find large numbers 
of incomplete answers to these ques- 
tions. You seek their completion in 
Christian worship. You feed your mind 
regularly with the truth of God. You 


to God. And we cannot set ourselves 
up in solitude to offer ourselves to 
Him in the precise way which suits 
us and in no other. Liturgical worship 
is a discipline to which we must sub- 
mit. It is, as we have seen, the con- 
crete and corporate celebration, in body 
and soul, of our union with God. Not 
what one does to get eternity; it 1s what 
one does auth it that counts. 


Gloria Love 
Northwestern 


ments. About twenty-five men = and 


women worked on this committee dur- 
ing the past school year, and another 
seventy-five or more took part in the 
services as speakers, readers, soloists or 
organists. The service is at 9:15 every 
Wednesday evening in Fairchild Chap- 
el of the Graduate School of Theology. 
The chapel with a capacity of 170 1s 
nearly always filled, and often many 
are standing. 


Ella C. Parmentier 


Publicity Secretary 


Ober| 


Chaplain 


come to know Him who is the source 
of all truth. You pray for the gift of 
wisdom. You company with Him who 
presumed to call himself the truth. If 
you do you will discover why His stag- 
gering claim is forever being vindi- 
cated. 

“To purge the imagination by the 
beauty of God": A college chaplain 
once said that he found it easy to be- 
lieve in the devil because of thoughts 
that he imagined while celebrating the 
Holy 


vivid imaginations, too! We all have 


Communion. Chaplains have 
much tor which to account and not 
least among these things are our 
thoughts and actions which are the 
bitter fruit of undisciplined imagina- 
tion. Remember that no commandment 
or order can control your imagination, 
for, when rule and suggestion conflict, 
suggestion will invariably win out. 
You cannot will to possess a godly 
imagination. You can only permit God 
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gradually to give you one. As you 
draw near to Him in prayer and sacra- 
ment his beauty can purge the subtle 
thing, always working overtime, which 
we call imagination. 

“To open the heart to the love of 
God”: We are not naturally possessed 
of altogether loving hearts. Our love is 
very imperfect. We do not love our 
neighbors as ourselves. We reject him 
who is not immediately pleasing to us. 
Why should we have even the slightest 
regard tor someone not of our frater- 
nity, or color, or manner of speaking? 
Only because he happens also to be a 
child of God, to be held by the same 


love which holds us. You cannot will 
to wish all men well unless first you 
love God with all your heart. To wor- 
ship is, then, to open your own un- 
loving heart to His love and to learn 
to love as He loves. 

“To devote the will to the purpose 
of God”: We all devote our wills, give 
our selves to something. Some men de- 
vote themselves to the pursuit of power, 
others to the pursuit of possessions. A 
Christian man is one who devotes his 
will to the purpose of a particular God, 
the God perfectly revealed in Christ 
Jesus. If you know anything worth 
knowing about yourself you know that 


China 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
AT Worsuip IN NortH CHINA 

Worship has been an interesting in- 
dex of the return of Chinese students 
from anti-Christian attitudes during 
the past ten years. 

In the beginning of the come-back, 
the students did not care for the 
Church and her ritual. The old theo- 
logical terms meant nothing to them 
and they wanted to make their own 
ritual. They liked to worship in the 
out-of-doors rather than in the church 
building. Often they held their informal 
worship services on a hillside, on the 
bank of a river, or the steps of some 
building, with the church in sight. One 
group went to a church leader and 
asked for the communion set, and 
could not understand why they could 
not hold the service without a minister. 

They wanted their worship close to 
their own problems and those of their 
nation and society. They maintained 
that true worship must inspire service 
for others. They did put their worship 
into practice. No one can ever over- 
estimate the service they rendered, dur- 
ing vacation times, working in the 
villages. 

At the same time, they wanted 
svmbolism—even though it has been so 
much a part of the Church. But China’s 
worship has always been built on sym- 
bolism, and it is not strange that her 
students again wanted the aid of the 
eye in their worship. So the cross be- 
came a real means of worship to them. 
It was amazing what beautiful ones 
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they made from tree branches, flowers, 
cat-tails, candles—anything available. 
Even the cross was made a symbol oi 
their peculiar circumstance: At a con- 
ference after Japanese occupation, they 
used a cross made of two dead limbs. 

In the final worship services of one 
of the summer conferences, they used 
incense—regular heathen __ incense. 
Those who had became Christians dur- 
ing the conference (a goodly number ) 
were given slips of paper on which to 
write their confessions. These were 
burned over the incense which stood 
in front of the cross. Students felt that 
the confessions were made to God and 


that the incense symbolized His ac- 
ceptance of them. 


Leafy candlestick made for conference altar by Chinese students. 


your will, your tife at its center, jg 
broken. You know the good and dg 
the evil thing, and you can do nothing | 
about this state of affairs. Only God jg 
able to re-make you because only He® 
can stop you from revolving around 
yourself—and set you revolving around 
Him. You must, therefore worship 
Him, which is to say that you mug 
continually offer Him your broken jm. 
perfect life. You may be sure He wij 
accept it and change it if you will le 
Him do so. 
Almus M. Thorp 


Pastor, St. Stephen’s Church on Uni- 
versity of Ohio’s campus at Columbus 


Again, Chinese are born actors, but 
the background of the Chinese theater 
is not good. There no one thinks of 
listening all the time, for it’s a time 
for eating, drinking and making merry, 
The theater is notorious too for vulgar 
talk. So when the Church took drama 
into China as a form of worship, some 
saw only failure ahead. But it worked; 
Chinese Christian students have gone 
into dramatics in such a spirit of wor 
ship, that they have won hundreds of 
their fellow students to the Christian 
way through it. They get all the fun 
out of rehearsals that any group could, 
but always underneath is the spirit of 
worship and service which make drama 
the most spiritualizing form of wor 
ship we have found. 


Marie Adams 
Peiping, China 
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“Be Still and Know . 


Praise to God 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S GLORY 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 

Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength because of thine enemies, that thou mightest 
still the enemy and the avenger. . 

When | consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou has ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: 

All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the seas. 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! 


Psalm 8 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S MAJESTY 


The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with majesty; the Lord is 
clothed with strength, wherewith he hath girded himself: the 
world also is stablished, that it cannot be moved. 

Thy throne is established of old: thou art from everlasting. 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up 
their voice; the floods lift up their waves. 

The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 

Thy testimonies are very sure: holiness becometh thine 
house, O Lord, for ever. 
Psalm 93 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S GOODNESS 


O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and 
make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 
gods. 

In his hand are the deep places of the earth: the strength 
of the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it: and his hands formed the 
dry land. 

O come, let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before 
the Lord our maker. 

Psalm 95: 1-6 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S ORDINANCES 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly of the elders. 

He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and the watersprings 
into dry ground; 

A fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein. 

He poureth contempt upon princes, and causeth them to 
wander in the wilderness, where there is no way. 

Yet setteth he the poor on high, from affliction, and 
maketh him families like a flock. 

The righteous shall see it, and rejoice: and all iniquity 
shall stop her mouth. 

Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the lovingkindness of the Lord. 

Psalm 107: 31-34, 40-43 


> 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S JUDGMENT 


O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: fear before 
him, all the earth. 

Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth: the world 
also shall be established that it shall not be moved: he shall 
judge the people righteously. 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the 
sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 

Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein: then shall 
all the trees of the wood rejoice 

Before the Lord: for he cometh, for he cometh to judge 
the earth: he shall judge the world with righteousness, and 
the people with his truth. 


Psalm 96: 9-13 


PRAISE FOR GOD’S MERCY 


The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. 


He will not always chide: neither will he keep his anger 
for ever. 


He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. 


For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear him. 
Psalm 103: 8-11 


PRAISE FOR CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 


He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 


Yea, though | walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, | will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: and | will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever. 


Psalm 23 


PRAISE YE THE LORD 


Praise ye the Lord, praise God in his sanc- 
tuary: praise him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him 
according to his excellent greatness. 

Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: 
praise him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise 
him with stringed instruments and organs. 

Praise him upon the loud cymbals: praise him 
upon the high sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. Praise ye the Lord. 

Psalm 150 


Compiled by Betty Johns 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


Oslo Did Well 


As a world conterence of Christian 
youth, with plans made almost com- 
pletely by adults, “Oslo” last summer 
wasn't intended to make vast revolu- 
tionary pronouncements or legislate the 
millennium. Like similar assemblies, its 
achievement was doubtless its being an 
actual tactile demonstration of the soli- 
darity of Christians in a new genera- 
tion. At Oslo that was splendid. 

“Democratic process,” perennial 
demand of American youth and stu- 
dents, did seem to take a_ persistent 
beating at the Conference. And though 
the rift between theology-minded 
Europeans and 
wasn't as deep as had been predicted, 


activist Americans 
it was still impressive. Oslo seems to 
have demonstrated many of the vir- 
tucs of maturity but—to its cost as a 
gathering of eager Christian youth—to 
have given place to few of the virtues 
of immaturity. 


GI Bill Wastage 


Now counseling centers for veterans 
report a tragic and astonishing number 
of men coming in, having used most 
of their GI Bill education money, to 
find that their training has been in a 
wrong field. Technicians, especially, 
have awakened by the thousands to 
the fact that their vocational area is 
hopelessly overcrowded, or that the 
training they have received is worth- 
less. One Veterans Administration 
leader remarked that if all the refrig 
erator-repair students now in training 
really got jobs, there'll be one man 
for every icebox in the nation! 

Part of the trouble is that many 
Americans still think education auto- 
matically serves to secure more money- 
per-week. They are now surprised to 
find it often doesn’t. Another cause for 
this tragedy is that counseling services, 
in VA or colleges, are swamped or 
ineffective. GI Bill education may yet 
backfire in hundreds of thousands of 
cases. Many a veteran is cynical about 
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the whole process of technical training 


already. 


NSA Is a Challenge 


The National Student Association 
formed in September is really a coun- 
try-wide organization of campus gov- 
ernments. All votes are by campuses, 
none by national organizations or 
agencies. Elected officers must quit col- 
lege tor a semester and work for a 
salary, in Madison, Wisconsin, during 
their term. Thus in a new way, the 
Protestant student movement—by far 
the largest organized intercollegiate 
force—takes its place in an_ over-all 
student picture. 

A notable tact at the NSA organiza- 
tion was Roman Catholic solidarity, 
backed up with a letter by Archbishop 
Cushing in Newman Club News 
which demands complete clearance, 
by the Church hierarchy, of any action 
by Roman Catholic students. This 
unity of purpose was influential, of 
course, in minimizing Communist et- 
fectiveness,—such as that which “took 
over” previous national student or- 
ganizations. As NSA may itself soon 
be related to IUS, this may again be- 
come an issue. Criticism of the new 
Roman Catholic “bloc” process drew 
the logical reply that Protestants too 
are free to organize just as tightly. 
Shall we? We may have played too 
long in a league where ours was the 
only team! 


Away With UMT 


Congress in January takes up peace- 
time conscription again in what prom- 
ises to be a sharp clash, with both 
parties split on the issue. The Presi- 
dent, the Generals, most newspapers 
and the veteran groups (except blessed 
American Veterans Committee), all 
push the old, fallacious reasons. 

UMT won't build a strong army ot 
expert technicians and fighters, but a 


great half-trained, undemocratically 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand . , .» 


bossed horde of youth whose careers 
are unnecessarily interrupted. The 
army doesn't “build men”: in_ peace. 
time its morale is low, morals lower, 
with ofhcers for the most part unht for 
leadership. With the Bomb, and with 
constant shifts of technical design of 
planes and all other equipment, tech. 
nical training of men for a_ year of 
less becomes worse than useless. 


Study UMT caretully, write your 
Congressmen that 
youre against it, 
talk about it on 
campus. It’s an 
unAmerican step 
backwards, inspir- 
ed only by war 
brass which even 
with our present 
army of 1,500,000, 
justly begins to 
lose some of its 


polish. 


A Pronounced Need 


Pronounced Wussuf on imore and 
more campuses, WSSF heads out into 
its new year as that World Student 
Service Fund which sends help to stu- 
dents in other lands. If there's not a 
campaign planned for your campus 
this year, how about doing something 
right now to plan one? We talk about 
American inflation: look at that in 
China or Europe! We say, “I’m skimp 
ing through, myself, on GI Bill—no 
money to spare’: look at what red 
skimping means, in a score of lands 
where students undergo immeasurable 
hardships. As a sort of student “Mar 
shall Plan,” WSSF is the great means 
for Americans to show Christian cot 
cern across the world. 


Whether you pronounce Wussuf 
a growl from a chained budget, or 4 
a query from an enquiring campus- 
make it mean money-for-students-who 
need-it-more-than-we to every  studen! 
body in America! 
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Comes Shouting 


Something new has been added to the national college scene—a 
student government organization which is definitely on the rise. 
Such things have been before, but this has important differences 


By E. HOYT PALMER 


Favors PRESENT at the National 
Student .\ssociation constitutional con- 
vention at Madison in Wisconsin last 
September, recognized in that event 
two outstanding qualities. One was 
the determination to be all-inclusive. 
The other was the tendency to thrash 
out issues, never letting go of 1im- 
portant things until effective ways ol 
working toward the accepted goals had 
been found. 

As to all-inclusiveness, there is one 
important element which should be 
mentioned. The Catholic groups, in 
cluding not only representatives from 
the Newman clubs in non-Catholic 
colleges, but also delegations from all- 
Catholic colleges as well, were present 
and in force. This inclusiveness has 
never existed before in national stu- 
dent affairs—and it is a good omen for 
the future importance of NSA that it 
represents this important segment of 
American college life along with all 
the rest. 

As to the determination to work out 
dificult issues, a case in point is the 
struggle over the question of racial 
equality. Central was the principle of 
local autonomy. All of the typically 
diverse American elements were in 
evidence. There were the Northerners 
who wanted to make race a sectional 
issue; but, more important, there were 
the Northerners who saw it as a truly 
national problem. There were the 
Negroes who were willing to accept 
compromises disastrous in the end to 
their own interests; but, more im- 
portant, there were Negroes who saw 
that, while compromise was essential! 
for progress, the way the compromises 
were effected was important too. There 
were Southern white students who re- 
flected the all-out prejudices of some of 
their colleges; but, more important, 
there were Southerners who saw this 
problem realistically and, knowing 
that progress had to be made, used 
sanity in judging the steps which 
could be taken effectively now. As a 
result, the subpanel and the steering 
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committee sat in long hard sessions 
that twice lasted throughout the night. 
Compromise after compromise! Final- 
ly, when it seemed impossible to reach 
an effective settlement, an agreement 
was found which was acceptable to the 
leaders on both sides. When the mat- 
ter came to the floor of the plenary 
session, an amazing and _ heartening 
discussion took place. The issues were 
clearly stated. Unreasonable statements 
were avoided. Finally Jim Smith—re- 
tiring president of the ad interim or- 
ganization, a Texan and a representa- 
tive of the liberal Southern white posi- 
tion—made a slight additional move 
in favor of national responsibility. It 
passed with a big majority. Much joy, 
much unanimity of feeling and much 
satisfaction that they had gotten over 
a tough spot well. They had! 


Leadership Is Up-and-Coming 


Speaking of personalities, perhaps 
we should pick up on a few others 
that showed potent leadership. The 
gavel for the plenary session mentioned 


above had been handed to Bill Welsh, 


of Berea. Immediately, he was accepted 


by the group as an outstanding mem 
ber of the organization—and was later 
elected President for the coming year. 

In the discussion on racial equality, 
two Negroes, both closely related to 
our Student Christian Movement, gave 
important leadership. One was Cliff 
Wharton of Harvard, who also was 
on the organizational committee. The 
other was Jim Jordan of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, who was in Oslo 
last summer and was at Madison as 
an NICC representative. 

The vice-president for international 
affairs is Bob Smith of Yale, who had 
attended the Prague Council meeting 
of the IUS. His leadership in the in- 
ternational affairs panel showed him 
to be a person of tremendous capacity 
and excellent outlook. 

The vice-president for national ac- 
tivities, Ralph Dungan of St. Joseph's 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., was nomi- 
nated by Curtis Farrar, a prominent 
Student Federalist. He is a person who 
inspires confidence. 

For secretary, they chose Janis 
Tremper, honor student of Rockford 
College, Rockford, Illinois, who has 
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been active in ISS and WSSF and 
traveled in Europe with a student 
group the summer of ’46. 

For treasurer, Leeland Jones, Jr., of 
Buffalo University was named—a 
Negro nominated by the NAACP dele- 
gate. He was elected by acclamation. 

The selection of such persons—all 
eager and all very sincere—makes one 
realize that this group of students 
means business and has terrific vitality. 


They Built from the Bottom Up 


So much for the leadership on which 
NSA can count. But what was accom- 
plished at Madison? The responsible 
job they had was to weld together a 
constitution, and in the process many 
issues had to be solved. Outstanding 
was the one of relationship to IUS 
(International Union of Students, with 
headquarters in Prague). This was a 
ticklish issue, because of the present 
attitude toward Communism in_ the 
United States, and the fact that TUS 
has heavy Communist representation. 

At Madison many were reluctant to 
join the IUS lest the relationship be 
involving. Strongest pressure tor going 
easy came from the large Michigan 
group, who had been warned in ad- 
vance against taking steps not in line 
with their state educational policy; 
and, in general, the groups from the 
Southwest and South. But the majority 
strongly favored world-relatedness of 
students, and IUS is one of the few 
remaining channels for continued free 
relationship between Eastern Europe 
and the West. Relations with a// the 
world seemed very important. 

The panel handling this issue, of 
which Bob Smith was the chairman 
and in which Douglas Cater of Har- 
vard worked so diligently, faced the 
reality of this situation with determi- 
nation and thoroughness. There was 
much embattled discussion, much 
searching of minds and hearts, and 
much rearranging of the detailed 
statement by which the relationship 
would be effected. In the last day of 
the convention, some 600 students 
gathered on the terrace facing the lake 
and made the decision with great 
unanimity. They decided to take a 
step in the direction of a relationship 
with TUS under carefully detailed safe- 
guards—but it is not to be final be- 
fore the next annual meeting of NSA 
and referral to the colleges for rati- 
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fication—and provided IUS will accept 
the terms they propose. Once again the 
determination to move ahead on a 
line that was definite and solid had 
won. 

An issue somewhat tied to this was 
the relationship of national student or- 
ganizations to NSA. One very good 
reason for their being related is the 
fact that if NSA is to be the channel 
of relationship to the International 
Union of Students, national student 
organizations in America other than 
the NSA will want to be included. 

I remember being one of the group 
who, in Prague in 1946, hoped that 
that international venture would re- 
sult tn an organization in America 
which would relate all national campus 
organizations to the world student 
group. Coming back, the American 
delegates worked out plans. At the 
meeting in Chicago in December, the 
idea shifted from a 50-50 balance be- 
tween organizational and direct cam- 
pus representatives to a proposal that 
the national organizations have only a 
very small part in the picture. At 
Madison, the organizations as such 
were thrown out altogether. Many said 
it was not a final decision and that it 
will be open in their meeting next 
September for reconsideration. There 
will be much time to talk about it. 
(NICC was definitely in favor of con- 
tinuing a relationship to NSA as one 
of the afhliated organizations. 


Is This Utopia? 

Their statement of purpose and their 
program read just a little like the hope 
for a collegiate utopia. That’s all right 
if they are hard-headed about it—and 
they most certainly are. Here are some 
of the things they propose: 

They stand tor student rights and 
implement that with a bill of rights for 
students. Examples: the right to join 
any organization; the right to criticize 
faculty and articulate that criticism by 
passing suggestions on to administra- 
tion; the right of college education for 
all. They stand, further, for the prin- 
ciple of national investigation of situa- 
tions in which student rights are in 
danger. 

There are rights for faculty too. 
Example: the right to participate as 
citizens in political or other discussions, 
and to speak up as persons without 
pressure from administration. 


They stand for a world-wide educa. 
tional program in keeping with these 
ideals, and for inter-relatedness with 
other national student groups. They 
are for student exchange, international 
student gatherings and travel, ex. 
change of art, and more international 
athletic events. They are not to en. 
gage in partisan politics. They are par- 
ticipating with UNESCO's program, 
They will get behind WSSF in a big 
way. They stand for federal aid, where 
minimum educational standards cap. 
not otherwise be met. And they will 
work for the eventual end of discrimina- 
tion in education on the basis of race, 
creed or color. 

NSA _ headquarters will be in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Ofhcers will give full 
time at a small salary for a year. Col- 
leges may afhliate through their pres. 
ent student governments or through 
representation democratically elected by 
student bodies. There will be a_na- 
tional convention annually, and more 
frequent meetings in each of the twen- 
ty-five regions. 

So goes the story of the organization 
ofhcially started in September by 700 
delegates from colleges enrolling 1,200, 
000 students. They hope by next year 
to be representing the total American 
college scene. It’s likely that they will 
—and so it is important to every 
thoughtful student that the best  per- 
sons be found to_ represent each 
campus as this over-all intercollegiate 
group continues to take form. It will 
endure and become increasingly im- 
portant so long as the caliber of lead- 
ership has the altruism, realism, and 
maturity to be found there in Wiscon- 
sin in September, and so long as every 
typical Joe-college idea from North, 
East, South and West continues to 
have an opportunity to express itself. 

If it does become that much-needed 
thing in American college life—the 
means of articulating the best of re- 
gional and national student opinion, 
perhaps some day there will be fitting 
tribute for persons such as Russel] Aus- 
tin, Douglas Cater, Joyce Roberts, 
Henry Briefs, Mimi Haskell, Marty 
McGlaughlin, Lee Marsh, Bill Ellis, 
Alice Horton and others in addition 
to those mentioned above, who 
dreamed the dream—but most of all 
for Russell Austin and Jim Smith who 
carried the ball when the going was 
very, very tough. 
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slo Made One 


W. WERE 1,300 youth of the world 


who came from 70 countries for the 
World Conterence of Christian Youth, 
representative of the YMCA, YWCA, 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and World Council of Churches. In 
Oslo, Norway, we could see the 
strains of war shadowed in the eyes 
of the people, and we saw something 
more there: the undying courage of a 
great people. That was a challenge for 
ys to be just as courageous. In a world 
set off by the green of the mountains 
and the brightness of national cos- 
tumes, we assembled to seek new roads 
and new inspiration. 

Daily routine at the conference be- 
gan as we fought our way through 
crowds to the doors of Filadelfia Hall. 
After worship there every morning, we 
sat back as the daily chairman, per- 
haps from Uruguay, India, or Czecho- 
slovakia, introduced the speaker of the 
day. Dynamic W. A. Visser ‘t Hoolt 
of Switzerland spoke on From Amstei- 
dam to Oslo (Amsterdam, 1939, was 
the first world Christian conference). 
Reinhold Niebuhr of New York paint- 
ed the grim picture of Man’s Disorder 
and Gods Design. Famous Martin 
Niemoeller dealt directly with the main 
conference theme, Jesus Christ 1s Lord. 
There were a great many other ad- 
dresses. After that hour, and a short 
tea recess, We went to our discussion 
and Bible study groups. 

There, with a Bible Study Leader, 
Discussion Leader, Delegate Chair- 
man, and twenty or thirty people, most 
from different countries, we found or 
made “Oslo.” On a basis of Bible study 
we mulled over, with deep interest and 
often in several languages, The Chris- 
tian in a Secular Environment; Educa- 
tion in the Modern World; World 


Order, and similar themes. 


Of course the biggest thrill at Oslo 
came as we first met in the great hall, 
becoming “one” for the first time. We 
had heard and talked about each other 
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By HERMENA WAIT 
Randolph-Macon College ‘48 


for so long! Up front were huge signs 
in four languages: Jesus Christ is Lord. 
Flowers and spotlights made the set- 
ting for the conference chairman, Alex 
Johnson, as he welcomed us to Nor- 
way. That same group exaltation car- 
ried over to the Youth Rally in Bislet 
Stadium about a week later, when the 
faces were no longer those of strangers: 
we now had friends from Australia, 
India, China, Belgium, and all over 
the world. As Norwegian Youth 
formed a white cross in the middle of 
the field, and the stadium rang with 
30,000 Christian voices, we knew that 
spiritual history was being made. 
Communion on Sunday was served 
to more than 1,500. Norwegian High 
mass (Lutheran of course) is an occa- 
sion of beautiful color and ritual. To 
kneel at a common altar with India 
and Brazil and China, sharing prayer 
and hope for the future, seemed to 
make actual the breaking down of 


barriers of difference, under a newly) 
realized world Leader. 

Oslo seems symbolic of what could 
be if more people of the world could 
come together and meet on common 
Christian ground. Differences of which 
we were aware at the beginning were 
amazingly wide. Some of us were trom 
areas totally devastated by war, some 
neutral countries, some for the first 
time facing those recently their ene- 
mies. Obstacles seemed overwhelming. 
But, even realizing that our influence 
was decidedly limited, we knew that 
if progress is to be made at all in this 
turmoil we call the world, Christians 
must start it. We left Norway, and 
the uplifting, never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
periences in Filadelfia Hall, newly 
bound together by a common bond, the 
bond of Jesus Christ. With new cour- 
age and vision Oslo has equipped us 
to pray and work for order in the 
world. 


Oslo hears America singing. 


Author Wait wears print dress; others on platform: Mildred Johns 


Bush Olmstead, Bill Allaway, Pratt Secrest. 
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Euing Galloway, N-_Y. 


“When I Consider the Heavens” 


The universe is immense; | am surrounded by its immensity; | am lost 
in its vastness; 

| am confounded by the sea, by the ceaseless pounding of the sea; 

| am confounded by the mountains, by the upward reaching of the 
mountains; 

By the depth of the sea and the height of the mountains, | am 
confounded. 


| look to the sky— 

The burning, fiery sun blinds me; 

The full moon exalts and inspires me; 

The distant stars, each one a sun, awe me; and | think, “What am 1?” 


What am |? 

What am | doing here? 

Do | possess any worth? 

Do | count in this immensity, in this infinite, endless space—in this 
space where suns and moons and planets spin in their orbits 


eternally? 


What am !? 

Am | but a lump of earth? 

Can it be that I, who lie here dazzled and wondering in the midst of 
this vastness, am but a lump of earth from a world that is but 
a microscopic speck in this whole? 

| who think and feel—think such deep thoughts, and feel such strong 
feelings—I must be more than a lump of earth! 


Can a lump of earth think? 
Can a lump of earth feel? 


But | feel! 
| feel the pulsing movement of the universe within me, and my 


imagination soars to the heights of the infinite sky— 
And | feel it all; | feel myself. 


Myself!—What do | mean by “myself?”—lIt’s a Spirit, a feeling 
within me. 

It’s a fire within a lump of earth—of earth that is not me without 
the fire; 

It’s a Spirit that | see working, creating around me; 
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| see it in the restless sea, and in the aspiring mountain peaks, and 
in the sky; 
| am a spirit, and | feel a Spirit. 


| see the Spirit at work, and | recall all the ages that it has been 
at work, building, creating a universe— 

| see it in the calming beauty of the sunset; 

| see it in the awful flash of the lightning, and | hear it in the rumble 
and crash of the thunder; 

| hear it, too, in the song of the bird and in the splash of the water, 

| smell it in the spring freshness; 

| taste it in the air by the sea and in the honey from the flower; 

| touch it in the moist earth, and it cools me in the clear water of 
the lake; 

And | wonder that |, so small, can know so great a thing. 


The feeling is deep and personal. 

| feel the Spirit, and | kneel down because of its nearness— 

| fear, and yet, | am not afraid; 

| wonder at it, and | do not understand it, and still, | am not afroid. 


| am enveloped by it; | am enclosed by it; 

1 am compelled by it. 

In it my highest yearnings 

And my deepest desires 

Become real and possible. 

It seems the Spirit of Love. 

| am enfolded by Love— 

My spirit loves back; ‘ 
It returns love to the Spirit of Love, which is everywhere. 


| look at man. 
| see man in all his sinfulness, and myself in that sinfulness; 


And | see men, tiny specks in infinity, and their lives, a few moments 
in eternity; 

And they seem to have forgotten what they are, in the mass— 

They hate and wage war and conquer in the mass; 

They are selfish and thoughtless and cruel in the mass; 4 

They seem but lumps of earth, and | ask, “Where is their spirit?” 
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look of man. 
| look at man the individual; 


Then, | see man filled with spirit; 

| see mon as he should be— 

In the meanest and lowest of men, | still see that spirit, 

Even though the spirit is only an ember, 

Yet thot ember is capable of producing a spark, and that spark of 
producing a fire. 

| think of the universe; 

| think of man; 

| think of the world; 

| think of what man has done to the world; 

1 think of how he has forgotten his place in the universe— 

| see few fires; most men are embers; 

If there were no embers, there would be no hope— 

But there are embers. 


The Spirit is wild in me— 
it fans my glowing spirit into a flame; 
| feel its power—surging, burning, driving me— 


ult Utility 


“Religion” is not on the decline in America. The change 
is merely a substitution, new gods for old. The great god 
Function is worshipped now. Men “moil in the gold mill” 
for the god of money and bow down with unswerving devo- 
tion to science. 

The function of an object answers the question “What is it for?” 
The criterion of America is in this question. Nothing exists but what 
this question—the question of function—is asked of it. 

If function creates good, and good is defined as anything 
that fulfills its function, life will consist of a stream of 
endeavors with the means as the end. In the constant flow 
of human effort for material gain, a slowing down or stop 
for contemplative relaxation, necessary for aesthetic experi- 
ence, is looked on as a truant act and the fellow who does it 
is likely to be a ne’er-do-well, an idler. And yet this so-called 
idler is filling his life with experiences and appreciation of 
the world around him. He is 7m a state of happiness, that 
for which the toiling men toil. 

The immediate reward for almost any kind of work today is money. 
Men work for money in order to purchase the necessities of life and 
to store it up against the time when work can be discontinued and 
pleasure begun. In the process of training for work the capacity for 
pleasure, the capacity for natural acceptance and appreciation, is 
crowded out so that when a sufficient sum is piled up, which is 
invariably more than is really needed, the fellow no longer is able 
to attain pleasure and spends his “retirement” in an apathy full of 
wishes for the old stream of business. 

Stevenson describes these people in his essay, “An Apology 
for Idlers.” ““There is a sort of dead-hackneyed people about 
who are scarcely conscious of living except in the exercise of 
some conventional occupation. They cannot give themselves 
over to random provocations, they do not take pleasure in 
the exercise of their faculties for its own sake .. . and they 
pass those hours in sort of a coma, which are not dedicated 
to furious moiling in the gold mill.” A description that 
holds true for more people now than in Stevenson’s time. 
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And | shout with joy, for the fiery Spirit, the Creator of all, has 
kindled a flame, and has created a soul in a lump of earth; 


And | sing in joy; 

| praise the Spirit; 

| worship the Spirit, the Spirit that is within me, that is yet the 
Creator of me—and not just of me, but of all—and that yet 
is close to me, caring for, loving me. 


The Spirit burns in me and compels me; 

1 am compelled to obey it; | want to obey it— 

And so | must go wherever it sends me; 

| must help it to kindle other fires from embers; 

| must become a builder of fires; 

| must make other spirits flame, make them flame for the Spirit of 

Love. 

BARBARA BISHOP 
Middlebury College ‘49 


Middlebury, Vermont 


Undergraduate “/hrenody 


Tragically, the root of this pragmatic evil, : us absence ot 
a capacity for contemplative relaxation, is found in educa- 
tion. Education itself is considered a tool with which to 
learn technical skills, a sure-fire method of obtaining a 
higher wage. All subjects that are concerned directly with 
the life of the young person are taboo in his primary and 
secondary education. The subjects that will concern him in 
the establishment of a foundation for happiness are left out, 
religion, human relations; even politics is neglected. 

Unless some enjoyment for somebody is obtained by work 
the work is of no benefit. The enormous amount of endeavor 
by so many comes to naught if they leave life with no 
enjoyable recollections of it. If the interest in life lies solely 
in the tools of life and the immediate money-gain from 
their use, what is left when the physical strength no longer 
permits the necessary toil? Just as surely as we pick up the 
tools of life we must lay them down again. 

The dominance of science in this day is a totalitarian dominance. 
Man is conceived as a human machine with a complex bunch of 
nerve ends in the head that leads him through life. If something 
troubles the body he runs to a mechanic to set it right. If something 
troubles the more complex machine of the head he runs to a more 
skilled mechanic. 

There is no place for the contemplation of the principle 
of life; there is only the recording of superficial facts and 
repairs to the human machine. Individuality is reduced to a 
set of cells given by parents in birth. No wonder there is no 
appreciation of life or aesthetics if man is a machine to 
make money. 

In a world of function, money and science, aesthetics, 
individuality, and religion are being called upon more and 
more as solutions to the problems threatening the human 
race. Only through the appreciation and enjoyment of our 


own lives can we respect the lives of others. 
Robert LeBeau 
Cornell College (la) 
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Ready Make History? 


The ingredients may be found at the Christian 
Prontions Conference next month 


“Historians of the future will say that 
the great event of the twentieth century 
was the impact of western civilization 
upon other cultures, and that the im- 
portance of the resulting social unifica- 
tion was in the religious field rather 
than in technics, economics, war or 
politics.” —ARNOLD JOSEPH TOYNBEE. 


“Historians of the future may reckon 
the missionary movement .. . one of 
the critical turning points of world 
development. In the great non-Chris- 
tian centers of population—in China, 
India and Japan—the Christian com- 
munities are playing a part in the 
transformation of these ancient civiliza- 
tions out of all proportion to their 
numbers.”"—JOHN MACMURRAY. 


HO MAKEs such history, and 


where does it begin happening? For 
one Southern Methodist University 
student, it began eight years ago, at a 
national conference like the one 
planned for next month at Lawrence, 
Kansas. He had got himself appointed 
a delegate to that quadrennial mission- 
ary conference admittedly to help kill 
the Student Volunteer Movement. But 


coming to scoff, he somehow remained 
to pray. For missionaries’ stories ol 
how they were pitting themselves 
against the needs of men around the 
world led him to head off for Chris- 
tian frontiers himself. 

What had happened—and can hap- 
pen again to many next month? He 
writes about it. “My concept of a 
missionary was an_ elderly person 
dressed in a funny costume, telling sob 
stories to raise money to give to the 
‘poor heathen.’”’ Then, transition to 
1947: “And now I am a missionary. 
But not like that. I have learned that 
missions mean agriculture, medicine, 
engineering and education, as well as 
preaching. I have learned that there is 
a need for missionaries of all kinds, 
with all different types of preparation. 

“Don’t let anybody get you to the 
mission field on the basis of heroics. It 
comes much closer to being a grind. 
We are on call twenty-four hours a 
day. The food is poor. There is no 
privacy. The roof leaks and the stove 
smokes. There’s nothing at all heroic 
about the business. It’s just a matter of 
keeping on, keeping on. Yet, we 
wouldn’t trade this for anything else 


See you in Lawrence— 


A poster; Answers... . | Vot just questions (descriptive 
leaflet and application form); Conference Time Table; Syl- 
labus of the conference study book—all free. 


Committed Unto Us is the conference study book (a copy 
is to be sent to each delegate as registration is paid). A study 
guide is bound into the Conference Edition ot this book; 
consult it for the sharp outlines of major frontiers which 
challenge the world Christian community today. Also, the 
guide points up the book sections on Secularism, Sectartan- 
sm and Making a Living—all problems which _ perplex 
Christians and the Church in their fulfillment of the mis- 
sionary task. Willis C. Lamott, the book’s author, was for 
many years a missionary in Japan and at present is teaching 


in a USA theological seminary. 
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in the world.” 
That writer, Murray Dickson, will 
be one of dozens of Jay and profession- 
al pioneering workers who will share 
experiences and insights at the North 
American Student Conference on 
Christian Frontiers, Dec. 27-Jan. 1, at 
Kansas University. Professors from the 
ivy league colleges will stand alongside 
South-Sea_ islanders whose _ parents 
were cannibals. Reconcilers of racial 
tensions in the USA will match stories 
with Africans who watch with mixed 
fear and gratification the industrializa- 
tion of their continent. Old hands from 
the Communist-dominated areas of 
China will compare notes with experts 
from Eastern Europe. Analysis will be 
blended with appreciation. What to do 
will parallel the challenge to do it. 
Two thousand students may start 
making history at Lawrence. Christian 
history hasn't in a 
long time so desper- 
ately needed making. 
See that your campus 
delegation __ realizes 
this as it sets off to 
Lawrence. 


Detacls te Know: 


gates’ return. 


About $30 will take care of registration fee, travel pool 
assessment (to equalize the expenses of delegates from near 
and far) room, board, hospital insurance. (Food prices have 
changed radically upward since the earlier estimate of 
$27.50 per delegate.) 

Local associations and church groups are urged to finance 
their delegates. The campaign to raise money for this pur 
pose can be a means of advertising the conference, and the 
creation of a demand for a reporting session after the dele- 


This is a joint conference of United Student Christian 
Council, the SCM of Canada, the Home Missions Council 
and the Foreign Missions Conference. Administration 1s 
committed to Student Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 


Exp 


WORLD STUDENT SERVICE, which Christians on campus started a 
decade ago, is still just beginning. We entered the relief field to 
make permanent a world-wide student community of friends. To 
date, our efforts have begun to replenish a dry well of good-will and 
friendship with the waters of true concern. Food, clothing, restored 
health, reconstructed buildings, books, etc., if they had been fur- 
nished to the maximum, would amount to only a few added inches in 
that well. Rather, spiritual gifts of love and understanding through 
letters, visitations, exchange of ideas and perspectives are needed in 
bucketfuls. Even endorsement of WSSF by the new National Student 
Association makes this more explicitly the Christian responsibility. 
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ort Problem 


REMEMBER what Emerson said? “Our chief want in life is some- 
body who shall make us do what he can. This is the service of a 
friend. There is a sublime attraction in him to whatever virtue there 
is in us. What questions we ask of him! What an understanding we 
have! How few words are needed! It is the only real society.” Money 
in huge quantities can’t alone fulfill the chief want of the student 
world. Money in dribbles is only a vexation. But money backed up 
with a real mutuality expressed through great projects of inter- 
national sharing, reassurances of faith, and deep friendship will 
cement the Real Society of the One World, for which we hope. 
EDWARD G. CARROLL 
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GREECE. Bob Fairgraves of World 
Student Reliet, (formerly Chicago re- 
gional secretary of WSSF), was given 
audience by the Greek king and queen 
and requested to explain his ideas of 
student self-help through cooperatives. 
The students of Athens have invited 
Bob to live with them during his stay 
in Greece, so that they may have his 
help in setting up a cooperative or- 
ganization to lower their terribly high 
living costs. 


HUNGARY. WSR funds stopped 
the threatened closing of a mensa in 
Budapest in which 200 students were 
dependent for food at low prices. The 
students expressed their appreciation: 
“We are aware of the internationa! 
solidarity of the students of the world, 
that has helped 200 of the poorest un- 
dergraduates to endure a winter so 
threatening to our country. May God 
bless our benefactors that you should 
be able to accomplish your task so 
pleasing to him.” 


JAPAN. Timed to coincide with 
the late August visit of a nine-man 
commission to study the churches and 
Christian schools in Japan, a seven-day 
conference of Japanese and American 
churchmen and _ educational experts 
met at Mt. Fuji. Among their recom- 
mendations: “We desire strenuous <t- 
forts to open the way for Japanese 
Christian youth to attend international 
conferences, to go abroad to study, and 
we desire a Pacific Area Conference in 
the near future.” 

Stars and Stripes headlined the fail- 
ure of the Japanese delegation to reach 
Oslo, and explained how the well laid 
plans were blasted. After SCAP, Doug- 
las MacArthur and the War Depart- 
ment had approved the trip, the Aus. 
tralian members of the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington vetoed it. 
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NEWS OF 
MUNITY 


Australia seeks to prevent Japanese 
from going abroad until the peace 
treaty is signed for fear they will win 
sympathy which will lessen the severity 
of the peace terms. 

Japan is open to Christianity, but 
the Christian Church is unprepared tor 
the opportunity. Mr. Kagawa _ reports 
as many additions during the first six 
months of the current “Christ tor 
Japan” movement as during three years 
of the “Kingdom of God Movement” a 
decade ago. The churches are packed, 
but since 507 churches were destroyed 
during the war, many would-be stu- 
dents of Christianity must be turned 
away. The cost of living is so high that 
most ministers must seek outside work 
(as teaching), or sell personal effects 
(called “skinning the onion”), or de- 
pend on financial assistance from their 


children. 


KOREA. - In addition to the revival 
of the student YMCA and YWCA in 
Seoul an independent SCM has been 
started by pastor Young Chool Pak, 
which centers in the Soong Duck Stu- 
dent Church and Hostel. More than 
350 men and women (including many 
honor students) from every pertecture 
in Korea are housed in the hostel, and 
given food supplements. During the 
past year 65 students were baptized and 
thirty more were accepted on_proba- 
tion. These students organize week- 
end deputation teams which visit rural 
areas to teach farmers both to read and 
understand Christianity. They likewise 
conduct a program designed to re- 
habilitate the thousands of Koreans 
who were repatriated to their home- 
land after the war. 


AUSTRIA. The National Union of 
Students, which was unable to send 
delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion of International Union. of Stu- 
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dents at Prague in 1946, was admitted 
subsequently by executive committee 
acuon. According to a New York 
Times report, the NUS withdrew in 
August because of alleged communist 
domination of IUS. 


INDIA: The Student Christian 
Movement in India is strongly “te. 
ligious” rather than “‘social-centered,” 
with concentration on Bible study, doe. 
trine and the church. The movement 
is very small yet highly respected be. 
cause Christian students provide out- 
standing leadership for secular projects. 


CHINA: The Chinese students are 
providing the Federation with an ex- 
ample of ecumenical cooperation. For 
example: the National Christian Coun. 
cil (composed of YM-YW and Church 
groups) is securing money and _per- 
sonnel from churches so that the SCM 
has eighteen student secretaries doing 
student work in government universi- 
ties on a united basis. There is a genu- 
ine receptivity for the Christian faith 
and for democracy. 


GOD HAS IT BOTH WAYS. “There 
are times when God calls on us for 
decisions or choices from which there 
will be no returning—not individual 
choices, but choices for the human 
race. We are at that point of time now. 
If we can combine to solve our prob 
lems internationally, we shall not only 
survive, but prosper as never before; 
if we cannot, even if some of us suf 
vive, it will take hundreds of years to 
repair the damage; for a time the vit 
tues of friendship and conciliation will 
perish from the earth, and absolute 
dominion resting on atomic force wil 
be the only arbiter. We can havell 
either way. But let us make no mit 
take: God has it both ways.”—Patt 
Titticn, in tustralian 
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By FERN BABCOCK 


In a democracy, ultimate political 
responsibility rests with individual citi- 
zens. Each citizen has the power of 
one person in determining how the af- 
fairs of the community shall be con- 
ducted. The fact that millions of peo- 
ple, through inaction, give their citi- 
zenship privileges to political bosses, 
does not alter the fact of their power 
and responsibility. How, then, can 
Christians perform their religious obli- 
gations as citizens? Five essential steps 
are to: 


Understand the Social Forces at 
Work in Our World. Are the affairs 
of state and nation conducted accord- 
ing to the best interests of all the peo- 
ple? What is the relation of economic 
and political power? How does the 
economic well-being of our nation af 
fect that of other countries? 


Judge Social Movements in the 
Light of the Christian Faith. After 
looking realistically at the social forces 
shaping our world, Christians must 
judge them by Christian criteria. They 
cannot follow an opportunistic course, 
but must try to find the way which 
most nearly fulfills God’s will for our 
common life. 


Georgia students, shown here voting in GSCW election, are enfranchised 
at 18; vote in state and national elections. 


riteria for 


Work in a Political Party. Amoeri- 
can government begins in the precinct 
organizations of political parties. Re- 
sponsible citizens should not leave this 
basic phase of our national life to self- 
interested people, but should join a 
political party and work through it for 
good government. 


Vote. Why do so many citizens fail 
to vote in this proudly democratic 
country? Enough citizens working 
through political parties to get good 
candidates on the ballot, voting for 
them, and following their action after 
election can change the course of the 
nation. 


Convey Judgments to Government- 
al Representatives. Christians must 
think through the complex and fateful 
issues confronting our nation and ex- 
press their convictions to their repre- 
sentatives. 


WEIGH ACTION 

If one is to judge issues in the light 
of the Christian faith and to act upon 
them as Christians, what are the cri- 
teria for such judgment and action? 
Will a religious person perform his 
ciuzenship responsibilities differently 
from one whose motivation is secular? 


hristians Politics 


Maine’s Governor Hildreth (far right) in give-and-take with Bates 
College students following address, Political Emphasis Week. 
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Among the questions one will want to 
answer in deciding upon an issue from 
the Christian point of view are: 

Does the Proposal Enhance the 
Dignity and Worth of Every Man? 
Each person, no matter how stunted 
and warped his life, is due the recog- 
nition and dignity of a son of God. 
Does the proposal support rather than 
detract from human dignity? Does it 
tend to provide the conditions con- 
ducive to the enhancement of the 
worth of persons? 


Does it Work Toward Equality of 
Opportunity? Every person, “regard- 
less of race, creed, color or previous 
condition of servitude” is entitled to 
equal opportunity for education, em- 
ployment, security and justice. Does 
this measure tend to provide oppor- 
tunities for all people, which hereto- 
fore only the few have enjoyed? 


Does it Use Means Consistent with 
the Ends? Since the means used to 
attain a goal tend to alter that goal, one 
is not justified in using bad means in 
the hopes of achieving good ends. 

Does it Use Procedures Which Re- 
veal Rather Than Obscure the Will 
of the People? Rather than seek to 
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“put over” predetermined schemes, de- 
mocracy should discover the true needs 
and desires of the people, even though 
the people may not be articulate in 
expressing them. 

Does it Enforce the Will of the 
Majority? Democracy calls for enforce- 
ment of its decisions rather than reli- 
ance on voluntary cooperation alone. 
The minority is free to try to convert 
the majority to its position. 


Does the Proposal Secure the Best 
Possible Situation Now? Obtaining 
small but actual gains now will make 
it easier to secure greater gains next 
time. While keeping their eyes on the 
ultimate goal is the responsibility of 
Christians, this end is best served by 
obtaining small gains in the actual sit- 
uation rather than by inflexibly de- 
manding an ideal goal which is polit- 
ically impossible at the present. 


Is the Political Situation Held 
Open to the Ultimate Judgment of 
God? No list of criteria, no adding 
up of small recognized goods, is a 
substitute for holding the entire situa- 
tion open to God’s judgment. In the 
long run, those plans crash to the 
ground which are not supported and 
undergirded by God—which do not 
work according to His way. But sensi- 
tive Christians can help save the agony 
and destruction which results from 
crashing systems, when they seek God's 
will and do everything possible to 
make it operative in our common life. 


DOES IT FALL SHORT? 


What does one do if a proposal 
meets only a few of these criteria? He 
does not withdraw from the situation 
and wait for a more Christian pro- 
posal to be made. If the proposal is too 
bad, he works against it, but if it con- 
tains the most good obtainable at the 
time he works for it, realizing its 
weakness and being on the alert for the 
time when it can be improved. As Jerry 
Voorhis, formerly representative from 
California, told the Washington Stu- 
dent Citizenship Seminar, one rarely 
has the opportunity to choose right or 
wrong, white or black. Most political 
choices are made in a field of gray, 
but selecting the less gray from the 
darker is crucial. 


GET INTO THE STRUGGLE 

Christians are beginning to realize 
that it is irresponsible to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven”—unless they 
do everything possible to make God's 
will effective in our common life. They 
see the tragic results of the withdrawal 
of religious and intellectual leaders 
from “sordid politics” and the con- 
sequent abandonment of our govern- 
ment to groups less scrupulous and less 
qualified. 

Christians cannot be above the bat- 
tle! A titanic struggle for justice 1s 
being waged in our day. Millions oi 
people, who should now be living in 
peace and enjoying the human dignity 


with which God endowed them, are 
cut off trom their rightful heritage, 
They are struggling to break ancient 
shackles of ignorance, poverty and 
prejudice. Comfortable, middle-clas. 
American Christians cannot live above 
this struggle. They either fight jor jus. 
tice for all, or, through inertia, join the 
forces of reaction which benefit from 
the enslavement of the great masses of 
the people. 

As Christians and as citizens, each 
person is responsible for the way the 
world actually goes. Too often re. 
ligious and intellectual people have 
been content to “view with alarm” pro- 
posed civic policies. From Olympian 
heights they have forecast destruction, 
but have not done those things which 
would help avert disaster. In a de. 
mocracy each citizen shares with all 
others responsibility for the decisions of 
the government. 

A perversion of Christianity focused 
attention on an ethereal world to come, 
and made contemplation of an ideal 
society more important than _prevent- 
ing avoidable evil in the present one. 
The words of Jesus ring out against 
inaction, “Not every one that saith to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” No one should claim the 
name “Christian” who does not do all 
in his power to make God’s will pre- 
vail in this world. “Thy will be done 


on earth.’ 


Sandburg was talking to us— 


It won't be done by the greedy and the go-easies, 
The stuffed shirts, the “yes but’ men and the handsome phonies, 
The men who want to live in their father’s pockets, 

The folks who barely believe and the bitter few. 
It‘ll be done by the river of the people, 

The mountain of the people, the great plain 
Grown to the wheat of the people, 

Plowed by their suffering, harrowed by their hope, 
Tall with their endless future. 

It'll be done by the proud walker, Democracy, 
The walker in proud shoes. 

Get on your feet, Americans, and say it! 

Forget your grievances, wherever you are, 

The little yesterday’s hates and the last year’s discord. 
This is your land, this is your independence. 
This is the people’s cause, the people’s might. 
Say it and speak it loud... . 


CARL SANDBURG in “The People, Yes.” 
permission of Harcourt, Brace G Company, publishers. 
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Religious Emphasis Week 
Takes Planning 


Having a campus Christian mission this year? If you're 
responsible for it, here's how. If you're not, here’s what 
to tell those who are, to insure its effectiveness 


"The Mission received a tremendous response. 
Almost every one of the 5,000 students was 
touched in some way. Over 2,800 attended 
the voluntary convocation. The leaders were 
kept busy every day from 7:00 a.m. until 
midnight. Their ideas are still being talked 
about in small groups all over the campus.” 


Yet on many campuses Religious 
Emphasis Week is ineffective. What 
makes the difference between success 
and failure? From the experience— 
some sad, much glad—of thirty-three 
University Christian Missions (nation- 
ally sponsored Religious Emphasis 
Weeks) I suggest the following hints: 


Choose the date carefully and 
keep the calendar clear. Give as 
much thought to selecting the date for 
the campus Mission as you do in 
choosing your “date” tor the Senior 
Prom. Then you won't go tar wrong! 
Be sure to avoid “mid-terms,’ home- 
coming, elections, and other distract- 
ing events. Then keep reminding those 
who “run things” that this is one date 
where there is no “cutting in.” 


Make your plans far in advance. 
You don’t wait until the night before 
the prom to choose your escort. Lead- 
ers you want for your Religious Em- 
phasis—and it’s best to have a team— 


By PHILLIPS P. MOULTON 


may date months or years ahead too. 
So invite them early. If you don't 
know whom, write the national office 
of the University Christian Mission 
pronto, for experience on hundreds of 
campuses has brought this office “sure- 
fire” suggestions. And, choose your 
committees early. Select a theme, dis- 
cover student interests, have a_plan- 
ning retreat—do all this several months 
before speakers arrive. 


Include the whole campus in your 
plans. Appoint a big representative 
committee of students, faculty mem- 
bers, religious workers, and adminis- 
trative officials. (On a large campus, 
make it a hundred.) Be sure it in- 
cludes campus leaders—people who 
can “open the doors” for the program. 
Such departments as drama, public 
speaking, music, art, and journalism 
should be represented and be given 
important jobs. You will want an 
executive secretary in charge of the 
planning who has the respect of the 
campus, administrative ability, time, 
and adequate office facilities. 

Combine all the best publicity meth- 
ods used on the campus. Permeate the 
whole university. Get across the idea 
that you are not just planning a double 


Small informal groups are better than big ones. 


Vanderbilt University 


dose of preaching. Stress the rough- 
and-tumble “skeptics’ hour” and _bull- 
sessions. Assure the campus that no 
holds are barred and there will be 
plenty of chances for questions. Don’t 
have the meetings too “churchy,” 
bogged down with ritual. Ask fraterni- 
ties, sororities, co-ops, and dorm 
groups to vote on the seminar topics. 
Of course, all the religious organiza- 
tions will want to pull together, but 
you've got to go beyond them in order 
to reach the whole campus. If enough 
people and groups are involved in 
preparation, you won't need to worry 
about attendance. 


Create a fellowship of prayer. 
Open and close your committee meet- 
ings with worship. Sponsor vesper 
services on the Mission theme during 
the months of preparation. The spirit- 
ual effectiveness of Religious Empha- 
sis Weeks largely depends on such 
preparation by groups of convinced 
students and faculty members. Only 
when consecrated individuals and 
groups pray that God’s will may be 
done through your program will it 
have the power to change lives. The 
success of one of our finest University 
Christian Missions was largely attrib- 
utable to prayer groups which met each 
evening in eleven dormitories for ten 
days before the Mission began. 


Prepare your leaders. Try to secure 
a balanced team of able leaders. Don’t 
be disturbed if you can’t get big names 
or laymen. The chief requisite is abil- 
ity to answer student questions in 
small discussion groups. As soon as 
leaders accept your invitation, write 
them letters of welcome. Then send 
information about your school—cata- 
logues, school papers, publicity mate- 
rial, religious programs, denomina- 
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tional percentages, statements about 
student interests, and anything that 
will help them picture your campus. 

Send their tentative assignments at 
least a month in advance, revising them 
as the date approaches. On the day be- 
tore the Mission begins hold a retreat, 
at which visiting leaders and the local 
committee may plan and worship to- 
gether for several hours. Follow this 
with daily meetings of the same group 
to keep checking results and moditving 
team strategy. 


Don’t put all your eggs into one 
basket. Vary your approach. Hit the 
university trom all angles. Then you 
can have a successful week even it 
some particular sort of meeting doesn't 
work out so well. It we had depended 
on convocations at Illinois, personal 
conterences at Penn State, or taculty 
sessions at Missouri, the Missions might 
have failed: those particular events 
werent very successtul. Yet all those 
Missions were effective, for we didn’t 
depend on any one approach. We had 
mass meetings, dormitory bull sessions, 
classroom discussions, daily seminars, 
faculty meetings, personal conferences, 
departmental convocations, and many 
other events. 

Class room appearances and intormal 
discussions in living units are usually 


Teachers and orators today tell us 
that we college students are the leaders 
of tomorrow and their hope tor a con- 
tinuing world peace. Very tew tell us 
how to lead or what steps to take in 
assuring that continuing world peace. 

College towns are boom towns now. 
The acute housing shortage has spat 
tered the campus with trailer camps, 
prefabricated army barracks, and tem 
porary housing units of all kinds tor 
married veterans and their tamilies. 
The want-ad offering a reward tor 
information leading to an apartment 
or room has become a familiar sight. 


Looking into the classroom, too, we 
find that many are greatly overcrowd- 


ed, practically eliminating personalized 
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rated most eflective by campus evalua- 
tion committees. The sky is the limit 
as far as program is concerned. Study 
the campus and then use the leaders in 
whatever ways are most strategic. 


Follow up the Mission. Betore the 
Religious Emphasis Week begins, you 
will want to appoint a Follow-up Com- 
mittee to plan how its values may be 
preserved. During the week, on a big 
campus, the Student Religious Council 
and the cabinets of Christian Associa- 
tions and Foundations can discuss with 
visiting leaders how best to take ad- 
vantage of the interests and enthusi- 
asms aroused by the Mission. Christian 
commitment should be stressed at the 
final meetings, but it should be com- 
mitment to specific tasks. 

A “continuation meeting” just betore 
the leaders leave the campus affords 
them an opportunity to point out local 
needs and methods of meeting them. 
This may be followed by similar con- 
ferences on the part of each student 
religious organization and by a retreat 
at which all who helped plan the pro 
gram might draw up specific recom- 
mendations. Then trom time to time 
you will want to check to make sure 
the recommendations are being tol- 
lowed. In this way you can make sure 
your program will have lasting results. 


By PRATT SECREST 


instruction and taxing laboratory ta- 
ciliues to the very limit. Here in the 
University of Georgia last quarter 
some classes exceeded 400 students, 
with amplifiers in use class lec- 
tures. 

Students’ ages range from 17 to 30 
years and above, as high school gradu- 


ates mix with seasoned veterans ol 


Secrest w n influ 
ENT fucent t the 
Uni 


JAMES LLOYD STONER (Bethany Col. 
leae ‘41; Yale Divinity School ‘44) is Directo, 
of the Christian Mission. He comes to this 
positicn of leadership from Bowling Green 
Ohic, where as Director of the Student Chris- 
tian Fellowship on the State Universit, 
campus there he led the pioneer work 
that group in the interdenominational stu- 
dent religious field He was active in varsit, 
basketball and cross-country in college 

Mr. Stoner at 2/ includes in his varied ex. 
Derience Q year QS Associate Se retary of the 
Un versity of Texas YMCA in Austin Q year 
as Associate Minister in the Church of Christ 
at Hamden, Connecticut, and a year as Min- 
ister there 

For those Who don't Know, we || mention 
that the University Christian Mission Com. 
mittee i's made up of representatives from 
the United Student Christian Council and the 
Department of Evangelism of the Federal 
Counci! of Churche: 

In the interests of UCM, James Stoner wil! 
travel about the country, visiting many o 
campus this college year Here's hop ng YOU 


may get to KNOW him 


Okinawa, Normandy, Salerno, 
and this great difference in background 
and experience sometimes causes. tric 
tion between students of — different 
groups. Foreign students are arriving 
on the campus in ever-increasing num 
bers. And every club, professional tra- 
ternity, and activity that ever existed 
has decided that now is the time to 
become reactivated. We are grouping 
and organizing on all sides. 

Housing shortage, shortage of facili- 
ties for instruction, student body of 
all ages and backgrounds, increasing 
number of foreign students, a mass ol 
activities and distractions! Under these 
circumstances we seek to build ade 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


College Costs 37% More 

wew YORK, N. Y. According to a survey 
of goo colleges and universities con- 
ducted by the New York Times, the 
average cost to college students will be 
37% higher than it was in 1940-41. 
Tuition fees have increased 33% and 
dormitory and boarding rates 38%. 
Seven years ago the average student 
needed $580 a year for his tuition, 
sudent fees and lodging. This fall he 
will need $798. 


Alfred C. Payne Ordained 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. Alfred C. Payne. asso 
ciate secretary of the YMCA, was or- 
dained in the Baptist Church. Dr. Ro- 
land H. Bainton of Yale Divinity 
School gave the Ordination Sermon. 


UCLA Holds Workshop 

on Minority Problems 

Los Angeles, Calif. About too students 
attended the all day Saturday workshop 
on minority problems sponsored by the 
Student YMCA and YWCA. Discus- 
sion groups dealt with university ad- 
ministration policy; discrimination in 
employment, in housing, student 
organizations and in public accommo- 
dations. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Leonard Bloom, Father George H. 


Dunne and Mr. Carey McWilliams. 


Negro and White Students 
Exchange 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, /Flampton, Va. 
Three co-eds from Grinnell College and 
Antioch College are attending Hamp- 
ton Institute. Two girls and a man 
from Hampton have been sent in ex- 
change to Grinnell and Antioch. 


Student Y’s at Unesco Meeting 

Philadelphia, Pa. When the first meet- 
ing of the United States National Com- 
mittee for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


ization met here recently, the Student 
YMCA and YWCA were represented 
by Clint Marantz of Bucknell and 
Theodora Ninestee! of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


750 Freshmen Get Counsel 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The YMCA asked 37 upperclass- 
men to be on hand during the first 
week of school to answer questions put 
by freshmen. 750 freshmen appeared 
with several thousand questions. Sam- 
ple questions were: Who are the good 
professors? What are the hard and easy 
courses? Where is the best place to eat? 
How do you get acquainted with girls? 


Coffee Every Friday 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma. The 


sponsors a Friday Coffee Hour open to 


Interreligious Council 


all comers and arranged by the student 
religious groups in turn. In the photo 
Lahoma Roberts is pouring for Roland 
“Champ” Champion. the back- 
ground are Ted Ledeen, YMCA direc- 
tor; LaVita Wrinkle, YWCA member: 
Key Boyd, YMCA treasurer; Margaret 
Fisher, YWCA director; and Ed Dyer, 
Disciples Foundation director. 
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Lots o’ coffee in Oklahoma. 


Plan Campus 

Problems Commission 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Ohio. 
Harriet Ocstmann, president of the 
YWCA, has outlined the program for 
the Campus Problems Commission. Its 
work will begin with a tea for trans- 
fer students, including students from 
abroad. The work for the year will in- 
clude a leadership training course; a 
marriage seminar; student-faculty firre- 
sides; discussions of Christian voca- 
tions; studying the Yale University 
findings on alcoholism; and discussing 
the pros and cons of the fraternity sys- 


tem. 


Action is Their Theme 


COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell. Bill Jonas, 
president, says that the CA’s theme tor 
the year is, “Action in This World.” 
Four commissions on Christian Herit- 
age, Personal and Campus Affairs, So- 
cial Responsibility and World Related- 
ness will meet once each month. The 
entire CA will meet three times per 
month. An outline of the program fol- 
lows: 


September—Action of the CA 


October— Action on the Campus 
November—Action in the Community 
January Action in the State 

February— Action for Christians 

March Jesus Christ, A Man of Action 
April Christian Action in the Famil 
May Action in Our Work 


Profs are People too 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, 
Ohio. The YWCA invites students to 
faculty members’ homes for fireside 
visits each Sunday evening, to get bet- 
ter acquainted with professors. 


Pitt Freshmen Go to Camp 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Harold B. “Pete” Ingalls was one 
of the speakers at the annual Fresh- 


man Camp sponsored by the Univer- 


sity YMCA. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST... . ~~ 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 


Hazel Ashe, Michigan State College, News Secretary 


To Students HEC 


(Northern Baptist Convention ) 

New York Greetings from Val, Lexte 
and myself: 

Your National Student Executive 
Committee has met important 
sessions and next issue of INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN will report the Baptist: student 
program that is proposed. 

Our Commissions should lead to 
commitment, on the one hand to our 
Baptist Youth Fellowship Program, on 
the other to active participation in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Drop us a line! 


Our State-Line Work 


Our expanding program of work 
with Baptist students is developing on 
state lines, with major responsibility 
on the State Secretary. (To see how 
this works out, see story ot Val Wilson, 
next column). State-wide conferences 
are producing a steady flow of leader- 
ship, both for the denomination and 
for the ecumenical student movement. 
(Ex: John Lodge of Johns Hopkins 
Medical School and a_ graduate of 
West Virginia University, was chair- 
man of the West Virginia State Baptist 
Student Commission and of the Area 
Council of the student YMCA Move 
ment). We now have State Student 
Secretaries in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kansas, Colorado, Western Pennsy! 
vania and the State of Washington. 


We Believe in 
‘Christian Emphasis”’ 

Christian Emphasis Weeks are com- 
ing along on 17 Baptist-related cam- 
puses in schools and colleges. This pro 
gram is additional to our sharing in 
UCM (University Christian Mission) 


events. 
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Dr Newton C Fetter, Director 


Eyes on President Richard |. McKinney of Storer College at 
West Virginia State Student Conference. 


Meet Val Wilson 

Fighty students of the Green Lake 
Student Staff are among those who re- 
joice that Val Wilson is now Assistant 
Director in the Department of Uni- 
versity Pastor and Student Work of 
the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication. 

These 80 came to know Val—and 
his family—well last summer at the 
Northern Baptist Assembly, where he 
was their Duirector. (The Family: 
Roustabout David; Miss America 
Carol, and Chubby young Dennie, the 
last named in the cooing — bassinet 
stage ). 

Val comes to the staff well equipped 
and well trained. Bates is his college, 
Yale Divinity School his seminary; his 
Ph.D. thesis is “in the process.” 

As State Student Secretary in West 
Virginia for three years, Val practi- 
cally set the pattern for the work o! 
the Baptist state student secretary. Hun- 
dreds of students in West Virginia now 
have a new group consciousness and a 
genuine loyalty to the State and Na 


tional Convention and to the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Under 
Val’s leadership two state student con- 
ferences have been held; the second one 
of these was student planned, student 
led, and interracial; it brought de- 
nominational and other religious lead- 
ers to memorable “Jackson's Mill.” 
Val’s responsibilities include leader- 
ship as counselor to the Student Com- 
mission; also, he serves on committees 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion, the World Student Service Fund, 
and the University Christian Mission. 
He'd like to hear from you Bapust 
students. Why not write him a word 
of welcome, and perhaps extend an 
invitation to visit your campus soon. 


This is Val 
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~~ SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN... 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the US. 


Dear Presbys: 


I wriec this shortly after returning 
from the fourth annual meeting of the 
United Student Christian Council at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Your West- 
minster l’ellowship, charter member of 
USCC, stands for the ecumenical spir- 
it. Westininster Fellowships cooperate 
fully on the local campus, too. 

A sense of urgency is in the atmos 
phere. The ancient Scripture inyjune- 
tion, “Now is the time” has come 
alive. Our task as Christian students 
and prolessors is nothing less than to 
“evangelize the campus in this gen- 
eration. We dare not fail. In God's 
grace, secking and finding His will, 
let us give ourselves fully to Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord, and then 
let us bear witness to Him by life, by 
deed, by testimony, by spiritual in- 
sight, and by social action. 

This was the mood of USCC—and 
this, I think is God's word to all 
members of the Westminster Student 
Fellowship. 

Sincerely, 


Kentucky Builds Solid 
Foundations at Retreat 


jlue jeans ‘n plaid shirts, work and 
fun—these spelled Retreat from Lex 
ington (Ky) in September when the 
University of Kentucky WF moved on 
Camp Macartney for 3 busy and 
thoughtful days. Two topics from the 
agenda: Since the University has no 
courses in religion, why shouldn't we 
offer courses real ones—at Sunday 
School; and, Let's yet more students to 
participate in our morning worship 
services, 
Alabama’s All-round Program 

The Westminster Fellowship of the 
University of Alabama sends trained 


deputation teams to most of the Pres- 
byterian churches in Alabama, thus 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


Dr Harry », (01 dykoontz, Dire tor 


sydniciel Shinn, Vanderbilt “SO, News Secretary 


the people hear of the student work 
and get to know the students. 

“Racine” now spells “ecumenicity” 
here: therefore, WF gave $100 to 
WSCF, $50 to WSSF, sent letters and 
boxes to students in urope, collected 
clothing (600 pounds on the first 
round) tor the Church World Service 
Drive. . . . A student attended the 
Bievres Federation Work Camp _ last 
summer. . . . Fifty “pairs” make up 
the Couples Club: twenty of these at- 
tend Sunday School Class for mar 
rieds. .. . Vital statistics: Alabama has 
857 Presbyterian students; 124 of these 
are married, and their 48 progeny 
make up a lively quota of small fry. 


Texas Teems with Interest 

A big welcome awaited the 2,000 
Presbyterians enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Texas campus this fall. A 
church auditorium was requisitioned 
to hold them all, while the pastor, stu- 
dent director and student officers spoke 
friendly words and invited all to join 
in the WF program. . . . The Loyalty 
Banquet held in October is a “second 
annual” and already a tradition here. 


...+ The Radio Guild, a growing or- 
ganization, is doing fine things in 
radio devotionals for Sunday evenings. 
Last summer a group worked out a 
full length script for production this 
fall... . “Presbys” on this big campus 
have five Sunday School classes to 
choose trom, one being the Century 
Class, which has averaged 100 en 
rollees every year for 25 years! Other 
classes: Chart’n Compass (upper class- 
men, 110 of ‘em); Double or Nothing 
(for 300 marrieds); Westminster Bible 
Class (for those who wish to go deep); 
and, Leadership Training, for future 
teachers. We sent three students 
(our full quota) to USCC recently. 


Fine R. E. Week in Clinton, Ga. 


Presbyterian College, Clinton, re- 
cently held a Religious Emphasis Week 
with Dr. Marshall  S. 
Thomasville, Ga., an alumnus, as the 


W oodson, 


principal speaker. The well-organized 
program, the interest of the students 
and the excellent leadership—all added 
up to a week of genuine religious em- 
phasis. 


‘Tis midnight and snacktime to punctuate sessions of our Westminster Fellowship 
section at Assembly last July. 
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Want to Work in China? 


To THE Epiror: 


Here in the capital of China the 


missions are sadly lacking in men and 
women to bring the great student 
bodies of this great educational center 
in contact with Christian experience. 
Missionary agencies in America do not 
seem to comprehend either the need 
or the opportunity among the students 
of China. I have specialized in student 
work in China all my lite and have 
never seen anything like the oppor- 
tunity and the need that now exists. 
500 special student workers would be a 
consignment tar too small tor the pre- 
sent student centers of China. I believe 
that the only way this work will be 
seriously undertaken will be by the 
students of America themselves. 
R. LeEETE 
Yale now teaching in 
Nanking Theological Seminary 
Win Your Campus 

(From page 22) 
quate spiritual and mental power to 
meet our future responsibilities. 

Can we do it? Consider your own 
campus. How deeply do the religious 
organizauons, YM, YW, SCA, or 
church groups, actually touch the life 
of the students? Are you training lead- 
ers or simply echoing the need for 
them? 

These words by Burroughs might 
well be carved over the doorway ot 
some of our campus Christian organ- 
izations: 

“Serene I told my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ‘gainst Time or Fate, 

For lo! my own shall come to me.” 


Rather, as college training is acceler- 
ated, and learning is intensified, cam 
pus religion must clean house. Instead 
of dragging behind in progressive ac- 
tivities, it must lead the way! We 
must not be satished with a tiny per- 
centage of professed “religiously in- 
clined” students. Our job is to sct our 
sights high, toward a permanent in- 
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tegration of religion in the life of every 
college student. 

That means facing ourselves and 
others on campus right where we are. 
We're all familiar with the stock an- 
swers: “I go to church on Sunday, 
isn’t that enough?”—or, “I went to 
church at home, but here I need to 
sleep Sunday mornings if I don't have 
any studying to do.” But every student 
has numerous interests, suggesting a 
variety of channels toward common 
ground. Your group program should 
be built around the known interests of 
students. 

Integration of a living religion into 
the lives of college students is the ur- 
gent task which must be accomplished 
now by the campus religious forces. In 
a time like this we must feel deeply our 
dependence upon the One who can 
give us unity, harmony, and treedom 
from the frustration of staccato living 
... Christ Our Lord. 

Harmony in ‘‘Tokyo”’ 

Pilgrim House in Los Angeles is in 
the center of Little Tokyo, where the 
Japanese were once in a strong ma- 
jority. During the war they were 
torced to leave—and five times as many 
Negroes moved in. Now both groups 
are living there, thus increasing the 
importance of the work being done at 
Pilgrim House. Every Saturday you 
will find Congregational students from 
Occidental College going to the House 
to help organize story hours for the 
children, lead recreation, work in ce- 
ramics, Or just to paint and clean up. 
Jane Jones is the key leader. 


CHRIST IN THE DRAMA 


By Protessor Fred East- 
man, who teaches drama 
and biography at Chi- 
cago Theological Semi- 
nary and the Federated 
Theological Faculty of 
the University ot Ch 

This study ot the in- 
fluence of Christ on the 
drama ot England and 
America meets the pPost- 
war-revival of interest in 
the drama. Concluding chapter on 
Drama in the Church. Just published, 
Macmillan Co. 52.50. For intormation 
about studying at C.T.S. write to 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 
Dr. A. C. MeGiffert, Ir., President 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 


WHAT IS 
A MAN 


ROBERT RUSSELL WICKS 


How can we live with our trou- 
blesome human nature? Out of 
our heritage has come a design 
for living which makes sense, 
but which is neglected through 
ignorance and confusion. Here it 
is stated in the simplest terms. 

$2.75 


* 


THE 
SPIRIT OF 
CHINESE 
CULTURE 
FRANCIS C. M. WEI 


A study of the moral tradition 
and religion of the Chinese peo- 
ple; a contribution toward the 
understanding of China—her 
culture and civilization. $2.75 


* 


THE 
INVISIBLE 
ENCOUNTER 


IGOR I. SIKORSKY 


A profoundly moving re-inter- 
pretation of the Temptation in 
the Wilderness with a convinc- 
ing disclosure of its message for 
the present day. By the author of 
The Message of the Lord's 


Prayer. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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From your CCSF Executive 


Committee pbduiser: 


By the time you read these words 
our new Minister to Student Life prob- 
ably will have been selected. But as 
this is written, no appointment has 
been made and we are missing Ralph 
Hyslop more than ever. Let me assure 


—— 


USCC Speaks to CCSF: 

Chairman Nancy Williams, and 
Treasurer-Adviser Leonard Clough 
were our CCFS_ delegates at the fourth 
annual meeting of the United Student 
Christian Council (which brings to- 
gether representatives of all major 
Protestant student movements, plus 
YMCA and YWCA). 

Our delegates report that CCSF 
should think seriously about the fol- 
lowing things, discussed at USCC: 

1. Our task as a student Christian 
movement is urgent. We must learn 
more about our Christian faith and 
what it says and means in these days 
and then we must proclaim that faith 
to our fellow students who are looking 
for a deeply satisfying way of life. 

2. This year Congregational Chris- 
tian students must raise $500 for USCC, 
and $500 for the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. We should do 
much more, but first let us make sure 
that we raise at least that much! 

3. We (in fact, each denominational 
movement in USCC) have been asked 
to write a statement defining the mean- 
ing of churchmanship. We need also 
to do some clear thinking on the speci- 
he responsibilities of church student 
groups, as compared with campus- 
centered YMCA and YWCA groups. 
Ask your student group to get a com- 
mittee started on this right away. 


Want to examine 
Christian Frontiers? 

During the Christmas Holidays 
about 2,000 students who want to 
know more about what it means to be 
a Christian worker at home or abroad 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


vou that the CCSF executive com- 
mittee 1s going right ahead with plans 
for our National Student Assembly in 
June 1948. Plan now to be there! 


will be meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, 


for the Student Volunteer Movement 
(Juadrennial conference. Our quota is 
6y. (Details from the CCSF office, 
Room 805, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. ) 


Help! 

Our CCSF quota of 500 new sub- 
scriptions to INTERCOLLEGIAN by Jan. 1, 
1948 is not yet filled. Tell your friends 
what a swell magazine it is and have 
them send in their dollar bills might 
away. (Be sure that they mention that 


their subscription is to be credited to 
the CCSF quota!) 


Report from Sneedville 


It was mid-June when I moved into 
my cottage in the hamlet of Sneed- 
ville, in the highlands of Tennessee. 
Next door was church and_ school, 
maintained as a mission by the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A. division). 
The nearest town and the rest of the 
outside world lay beyond a twisting 
road that climbed over the ridge in a 
series of hairpin curves. 

Recovering from the shock of the 
discovery that I was to be my own chef, 
I located a can opener and started in 
keeping house. Aside from the more 
spectacular aspects of life in this com- 
munity, such as bootlegging and feud- 
ing, I tound more than enough to 
supply interest and employment. My 
“pastoral” calls took me into log cabin 
homes, where the manner of living 
would not have been strange to Davy 
Crockett. But the people, almost uni- 
formly, were generous and friendly. 
They subsisted on small gardens, and 


patches of tobacco and field corn. The 
more prosperous also swapped _live- 
stock and “tin lizzies.” On one of my 
calls I found myself preaching a funer- 
al sermon after five minutes notice! 

Learning how to milk cows, helping 
to make apple butter in great copper 
kettles over open fires, repairing fences 
and chasing mules out of the potatoes 
took up the time that was not spent on 
the playground, in the church or in the 
school. School keeps in mid-summer 
here, for the boys must be free at early 
spring planting time. Each day brought 
new insights into the temperament and 
philosophy of an isolated and inbred 
mountain people. Poverty and apathy, 
products of a hard and meager life, 
are seen on every side. Snake handling 
has been outlawed, but noisily emotion- 
al “Holiness” meetings attract many 
of the people. Among the encourage- 
ments of the work done in the mission 
was the regular attendance of a few 
faithful members and the evidences of 
new life as the people relaxed on the 
playground during the community 
recreation periods. But my_ greatest 
personal inspiration came from the zeal 
of my supervisor, who for thirty years 
has been working successfully to raise 
the living, educational and moral 
standards of these folk. 

These Tennessee mountains are not 
the only place in which a student could 
spend a worthwhile summer, but to 
any who wish to serve needy people 
and learn a great deal in the process, I 
recommend these southern highlands. 


Ricuarp R. 
Yale ‘47 (now enrolled in 
Union Theological Seminary) 
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